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stehen (page 240). If we are to find an "unbedingten Soil" any- 
where in ethics "so weist die Ethik audi auf die letzten Grtinde 
alles Lebens zuriick" (page 240). Unfortunately Dr. Dorner 
does not tell us anywhere in his book how he conceives of this 
Ultimate. He disclaims in his preface the intention of being ex- 
haustive in his treatment of his subject, but without being ex- 
haustive, and while still maintaining its character of popular 
discourse, the treatment might with advantage have been more 
philosophic, might have emanated more obviously from an 
Ultimate. The analysis in that case would probably have been less 
elaborate but more profound. Common sense, however, and a 
vivid realization of the identical interest of the individual and 
society do much to make Dr. Dorner's book helpful in the ethical 
movement of thought which he describes, and which at present 
seems to be a Verwirrung rather than an Aufklarung. 

Mary Gilliland Husband. 
London. 

Socialism and the Family. By H. G. Wells. London : A. C. 
Field, 1906. Pp. 60. 

The reader of Mr. Wells' books cannot but be interested in the 
personality revealed through them. He finds a lively construc- 
tive imagination mainly concerned with the externals of civiliza- 
tion, a keen critical faculty whose ultimate and most congenial 
field is the inner life of the social organism, a strenuous earnest- 
ness, an unhesitating frankness, and — what gives these things 
their literary value — a large power of effective expression. But 
there is another quality not the least attractive — and, to many of 
his readers, not the least persuasive — the kind of prolonged youth- 
fulness which often accompanies the growth of unusual powers, a 
capacity for cherishing inconsistent ideals, a persistency in de- 
manding more of the world and of the future than they can ever 
give. Most serious writers on social subjects have time to select 
and fix the ideas they are to stand for before they succeed in gain- 
ing the ear of the public. Mr. Wells has been able to invite us to 
share the growth of his mind. The invitation is a rare honor, 
to be accepted in the right spirit. And the right spirit is one of 
frank and friendly criticism. 

This, personal note is inevitable, if we are to do justice to the 
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brochure before us. The proposal which is its ostensible climax, 
that the State should render the mother economically inde- 
pendent by paying her wages for child-bearing, cannot be re- 
garded — baldly put, as Mr. Wells puts it — as a permanent contri- 
bution to a great social problem. It would have to take a much 
more definite shape before it could be fitted into either an act 
of Parliament or a system of social philosophy; and until it 
has been carried much further in one or other of these direc- 
tions any detailed criticism of it would be mere beating of the air. 
Moreover, Mr. Wells, as his ideas develop, will be his own most 
effective critic. 

The ground on which the outside critic may most profitably 
enter is afforded by Mr. Wells' broader conceptions of Socialism 
and the State. It is here that the inconsistency of ideals already 
referred to becomes most manifest. Mr. Wells' eye is not single. 
He has one eye upon the new model of militant Fabianism, and 
the other on that far off divine event, his New Republic. His 
discontent with the limitations of the existing Socialist party 
organizations is natural enough, and (apart from a touch of 
acerbity) right enough in a social philosopher, but in a politician 
bent on immediate objects it is impracticable. Indeed, he seems 
half conscious of this himself. "I don't believe," he says, "that 
the Socialist idea is as yet nearly enough thought out and elabo- 
rated for very much of it to be realized of set intention now. 
Socialism is still essentially education, is study, is a renewal, a 
profound change in the circle of human thought and motive. . . . 
Socialism is the still incomplete, the still sketchy and sketchily 
indicative plan of a new life for the world, a new and better way 
of living, a change of spirit and substance from the narrow selfish- 
ness and immediacy and cowardly formalism, the chaotic life 
of individual accident that is human life to-day." Here is com- 
mon ground on which all social idealists may meet, whether we 
call ourselves Socialists, Hegelians, Positivists, or Christians. 
Our common idealism is based on the conception of the spiritual 
nature of all real progress as a process that is an end in itself, to 
which all advances of material civilization cannot be more than a 
means and may prove a hindrance. Such a conception is the root 
of a new patience. "He that believeth will not make haste." 

But Mr. Wells' possession of this point of view is not perma- 
nent. Presently there comes into that constructive imagination 
of his, an alluring vision of "beautiful and convenient homes, 
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splendid cities, noiseless, great highways, beautiful bridges, 
clean, swift electric railways." And these things seem so all 
important that he is filled with bitterness at the thought of wait- 
ing till "a clamorous popular government of workingmen," or 
"stupid, little municipal authorities," will acquire intelligence 
enough to achieve these improvements for themselves. He 
turns with contempt from the bungling agencies of self-govern- 
ment and seeks salvation in the expert. He dreams of a Super- 
man arising in the College of Science and of the spirit of the 
Samurai brooding over South Kensington. He offers a dictator- 
ship to the professional classes, to the doctor, the teacher, the 
civil engineer. They are to be the State. Through their initia- 
tive and partly by means of the "beautiful and convenient homes," 
"the clean, swift and splendid electric railways," which they will 
make for us in our despite, we are to achieve that "profound 
change in the circle of human thought and motive" which is 
the essence of Socialism. 

The social idealism, which places all its faith in a State manned 
by an inspired bureaucracy is as old as Plato. But much has 
happened since Plato wrote his "Republic." The State as the 
sole instrument of progress has been tried and found wanting. 
The story of Russia has the same moral as that of Rome, in spite 
of the late M. Pobiedonosteff's unshakable belief in the Platonic 
mission of his bureaucracy. The unquestioning confidence 
which Socialists repose in the State has only become possible 
because the power of the modern State is balanced by social 
forces, not always reckoned with by the social theorist — the semi- 
autonomous action of local government, the church, the free 
action of voluntary association and of public opinion. In Eng- 
land we are preparing to give the State a larger scope, because 
we trust, sometimes without realizing it, that the other social 
forces will also enlarge their scope and maintain the balance. In 
America other social forces have from the first overbalanced the 
State (i. e. the Federal Government). Mr. Wells' admirable book, 
"The Future in America," conveys a vivid impression of this 
fact — no doubt the central fact — of the situation in the United 
States; and it is with this impression foremost in his mind that 
Mr. Wells gives us his views on "Socialism and the Family." 
Let us hope he will extend his travels to Germany or Japan, 
where the State has more of a free hand. Another book of sin- 
cere and critical impressions would be of great service to his 
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many readers and to himself. We can afford to wait, and so can 
he, for the final formulation of his social philosophy. His danger 
is that he might "draw a circle premature." 

George Unwin. 
London. 



Theorie und Praxis in der Moral. Von Dr. Franz Walter, 
Professor der Moraltheologie an der Universitat Miinchen. 
Paderborn: Ferdinand Schoningh, 1905. Pp. 122. 

This work is an inaugural lecture delivered by the author 
upon his first appearance as Professor of Moral Theology at 
Munich. Moral Theology would seem to have no strict equiva- 
lent in Protestant places of learning; to judge from the contents 
of this little book, it would seem to combine certain aspects of 
Christian Ethics and Pastoral Theology. Since the days of 
Pascal, the pursuit of moral theology has often been identified 
by the learned Protestant laity, as for example, by Sir Henry 
Maine, with casuistical adaptations of too rigid moral demands. 
Against this danger the author of this work protests both ex- 
pressly and by the whole spirit of his teaching. While remain- 
ing true to the fundamental principles of Catholic philosophy, 
he urges his audience, which evidently consists mainly of men 
preparing for the Catholic priesthood, to make itself scientifically 
acquainted with the economic and social circumstances in which 
the priest and his flock are compelled to live. He discusses 
especially the duty of the minister toward the problems of 
political economy, the education of the young, the artistic ten- 
dencies of the time, and the discoveries of modern psychology. 
As might be expected, no very novel theories are advanced, but 
the wide knowledge of every phase of German life and thought, 
the profound learning and firm grasp of philosophic principle 
make the book as delightful as it is instructive. Those who, 
regretting the separation between modern thought and the 
historic church of Western Europe, desire to become acquainted 
with the best orthodox thought of the time, could do worse 
than begin with this scholarly and unassuming little book. 

W. J. Roberts. 

University College, Cardiff. 



